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THE DOCTOR’S STORY. 


Some years ago I was advised to try the benefit of a 
sea voyage for my health. So I went to Liverpool, 
and, after some little delay of a few weeks, succeeded 
in getting an engagement as surgeon in a ship called 
the “Douglas Stewart,” bound for China and Aus- 
tralia. 

At that time I knew no more of a ship than a cow 
does of dancing, and, in fact, entertained only very 
hazy notions of which was the stem and which the 
stern of the vessel. 

I had foolishly signed my engagement before visit- 
ing the ship to which I was to be attached, and I must 
admit that the first sight of my future home nearly 
succeeded in causing me to abandon my design of atst- 
ing a genuine sea breeze. 

However, I was too proud to own that I repented of 
my resolution, and, besides, it was a matter of impor- 
tance to my health; so 1 contemplated, with as placid 


a countenance as I was able to assume, the small den, | 


about six feet long and five wide, which I was informed 
was to be my “cabin.” 

A mingled odor of tar and cockroaches pervaded the 
apartment, which did not tend to add charms to the 
semi-darkened berth. Turning to the “‘ship’s hus- 
band”— 

“Ship’s husband?” some readers may perhaps say; 
“what a funny name!’” 

The ship’s husband is the person who provides the 
ship with rigging and stores. His duty is to see that 
she has enough, but not too much, of all articles of 
this description. And a good thing it would be if other 
husbands were only called upon to do the same. 

Turning to this gentleman, I inquired if this disa- 
greeable odor was a constant or only occasional ac- 
companiment of berths.of this description. His reply, 
that “it would wear off in time,” was not encouraging. 

Our crew consisted of eightcen persons; viz., the 
captain, two mates, carpenter, myself, the cook, and 
twelve men. In fact, we were rather “short-handed,” 
but trusted to being able to pick up some extra men at 
Shanghai, the port to which we were bound. 


ject, Mr. Blackman. 





We were to carry Chinese emigrants from Shanghai 
to Sydney, in Australia; and as there had, on a pre- 
vious occasion, been a great mortality amongst the 
coolies, the owners had judged it prudent, this time, 
to send some one who had a knowledge of medical 
affairs. 

Well, we met with nothing particular in the way of 
adventure on our passage out. We crossed the line 
about thirty days after leaving port, and I was delight- 
ed to find that the captain was determined not to allow 
the celebration of the usual ceremonies on this occa- 
sion, partly owing, I fancy, to my influence, for he had 
taken a great liking to me. 

That such was the case was, at all events, the gen- 
eral belief, a circumstance which, while it excited a 
strong feeling in my favor amongst those of the crew 
(numbering about five or six) who had never crossed 


the line before, by no means contributed to my popu- | 


larity with the remainder, who conceived that they had 
been baulked of a time-honored amusement through 
my instrumentality. 

Several did not hesitate openly to say as much, and 
foremost amongst them were the chief mate and car- 
penter. 

Between the former and myself a mutual dislike had 
Sprung up from the first moment of our meeting, much 
increased, I believe, by his contempt for the “land- 
lubber, who had been “on the broad of his back for 
three weeks, instead of trying to make himself useful,” 
as he phrased it. 

The first instance of positive ill-will on his part, how- 
ever, was manifested a few days after my recovery 
from sea-sickness. I was leaning over the taffrail, 
one evening, watching the albatrosses as they wheeled 
about over: the crests of the waves, now rising to a 
giddy height, and ever and again swooping downwards 
with incredible swiftness as they perceived a flying-fish 
rise from the surface to avoid its submarine persecu- 
tors. It was the first mate’s watch, for he always kept 
the second dog. 

“Kept the second dog?” says an inquiring reader. 
“Why, you never mentioned any degs before.” 

True. I try to tell my story with as few technical 
phrases as I can, but I forget myself sometimes. The 
hours from four in the afternoon to eight in the even- 
ing are divided into two watches, called “the first and 
second dog-watches.” I don’t exactly know how the 
term arose, but I believe it is because Sirius, or the 
dog-star, always makes his appearance in one of these 
watches. At least, this explanation is as good as any 
other. 

‘Well, I was leaning over the taffrail when some or- 
der was given relative to trimming sails, with which, of 
course, I had nothing todo. I was suddenly startled 
from my reflections by finding the mate at my elbow, 
while he exclaimed, roughly,— i 

“Here, you sir! don’t you see we are trimming sails ? 
Just lend a hand to a rope’s end, and don’t be skulking 
about all day, getting your pay for doing nothing.” 

I felt my blood boil, and was strongly tempted to 
reply in an equally uncivil manner. However, I con- 
trolled my temper, and merely said,— 

















SAVED BY A CHINESE BOATWOMAN,. 


“You had better speak to Capt. Smith on that sub- 
I shall not discuss it with you.” 

He turned away with an oath, muttering that I 
should pay yet for my “fine airs.” 

However, nothing beyond a sort of sneering imper- 
tinence was manifested towards me by him during the 
remainder of the passage out. Perhaps he saw that 1 
was too great a favorite with the captain for him to at- 
tempt much openly. 

Whilst we were crossing the Indian Ocean my pas- 
sion for collecting any thing curious which we came 
across had one day very nearly led to a serious result. 
It was a beautiful, calm morning, such as one never 
sees but in the tropics, and a number of “Portuguese 
men-of-war,” as sailors call them, floating round the 
ship, attracted our attention. 

These animals consist of a large, but very thin mem- 
branous bag about six inches long and two in diameter, 
underneath which are attached the limbs of the ani- 
mal. These consist of a material resembling jelly, and 
are sometimes nine or even ten yards in length, their 
thickness being about that of a cedar lead-pencil. 

As they floated on the calm surface the air-distended 
membranes presented exactly the appearance of su 





many magnificent soap-bubbles glistening with a most 
indescribably beautiful combination of prismatic col- 
ors. 

Anxious to possess and examine one of these mar- 
vellous productions of the tropic seas, I brought up a 
landing-net which I possessed, and succeeded in cap- 
turing one just as he was about to sink; an operation 
which is effected by opening the air-valve situated at 
one extremity of the membrane. 

The second mate, who had watched my proceedings 
with some interest, exclaimed,—“Mind you don’t get 
stung, sir;” a warning to which it would have been 
well that L had paid more attention. 

In lifcing the creature over the poop railing one of 
the feelers or limbs struck my neck and left a portion 
adhering to it. However, 1 wiped the soft, gelatinous 
substance away with my handkerchief, and thought 
no more of the matter. 

We placed the creature in a basin of sea-water, and 
amused onrselves for some time by watching it alter- 
nately rise above and sink beneath the surface, and 
then, tired of looking at it, like a child at its toy, threw 
it away. 

I afterwards retired to the state cabin, to enjoy a 
little reading. I had not been seated more than ten 
minutes when I felt a burning sensation about my 
neck and throat which momentarily increased in in- 
tensity. 

Desirous of ascertaining what was the matter with 
my neck, (for I could feel no swelling or wound,) I 
looked at myself in the glass, and was horrified to find 
that my face and the upper part of my body presented 
exactly the appearance of a person in the worst stage 
of scarlet fever. 

Knowing that I had no other symptoms of a fever- 
ish nature, I was completely taken aback; such a mal- 
ady as I was suffering from having never come within 
the range of my medical experience. At this moment 
the captain came down below, and, perceiving my ap- 
pearance, eaid, quietly, 
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“You had better bathe your face and neck in vinegar 
and water, Mr. Wyndham;” a piece of advice which I 
immediately followed. 

In about half an hour the pain subsided, and by the 
afternoon all traces of the attack had vanished. 

As I was sitting with the captain after dinner, he said, 
“You had a lucky escape this morning. I have known 
& person stung as you were to die with every symptom 
of hydrophobia within a few hours; but I thought it 
better not to tell you so at the time.” 

I thanked him for his consideration, and, as you may 
imagine, avoided ‘Portuguese men-of-war” in future. 

But I am forgetting that all this is a digression from 
my story; so I must hasten on. We arrived at Shang- 
hai a hundred and twenty days after leaving England, 
and in a short time had discharged our cargo and fitted 
the ship for the reception of the coolies. 

The city proper was in a state of siege by Chinese 
rebels during our stay. However, I came across a few 
queer things in the way of manners and customs 
amongst the people outside the walls. The first thing 
that struck me particularly was the number of coffin- 
shops. I don’t mean undertakers, but shops where 
coffins and all other kinds of boxes were sold; for you 
must know that this is one of the most important arti- 
cles of furniture ina Chinaman’s house. Whena young 
man is going to furnish a house for his bride, he almost 
always hasa handsome camphor-wood coffin placed in 
the principal room, if he is rich enough to afford it. If 
not, he waits till better times. When he dies, the rich- 
ness or beauty of the coffin are not lost to sight, as with 
us. If I may use the expression, they bury their dead 
above ground; that is, the coffin has a nicely-thatched 
cover fitted to it, and is placed on, and not under the 
turf, in the public burial-ground. 


the water, and that I had been rescued by a boat-gir? 
alongside, who humanely paddled after me, and with 
considerable trouble succeeded in catching my hair as I 
rose for the fourth or fifth time to the surface, holding 
me there till other assistance enabled her to drag me, 
apparently lifeless, into the boat, whence I was con- 
veyed on board and placed in bed. 

That afternoon I thought I would take a walk on 
shore, and incautiously took the road leading around 
the city wall. There were several rebels prowling 
about, hidden, as they imagined, from the sight of the 
soldiers on the wall by the ruins of the intervening 
houses. But, unfortunately, they were perceived ; and, 
although I happened to be directly in the line of fire, 
the valiant Chinamen blazed away with half a dozen 
matchlocks. I heard the balls whiz past my head, and 
fancied that one even touched my hair. As you may 
imagine, I was by no means desirous of experiencing in 
my own person the effect of gunshot wounds, though 
not objecting to see them in the way of duty; sol re- 
treated as fast as possible from so dangerous a neigh- 
borhood. 

But I only jumped from the frying-pan into the fire. 
Scarcely had I turned the corner, in my haste to escape 
the bullet practice of the soldiers, when I fell into the 
hands of a patrolling party, who immediately took pos- 
session of my person. 

Totally ignorant of Chinese, I was unable to either 
explain who I was, or inquire why I was thus rudely 
handled. 

Judging, however, from the gestures of those who 
surrounded me, I concluded that I was taken fur a spy 
of the rebels; and my mind was by no means soothed 
by the gibes of a rascally- looking brave, who drew his 
hand several times across his neck, and then grinningly 
pointed to me, thereby, as I supposed, intimating that 
my throat and the executioner’s sword would ’oon be 
placed in unpleasant juxtaposition. 

However, nothing in the way of positive harm was 
done tome. I was taken into the city, and a report 
having been made to the mandarin in command, I was 
thrust into a filthy dungeon, tenanted also by another 
individual, in whom, to my surprise, I recognized a 
French man-of-war’s sailor. 

He was no less astonished to see me than I to find 
him there. Finding that I could speak French, he im- 
mediately began to question me with the volubility of 
his nation. After his curiosity had been satisfied re- 
specting myself, I requested him to tell me how he 
came to be in a similar predicament. He said that he 
had been seized for having refused to move out of the 
way when some military mandarin was coming along 
the street; that he had defended himself as long as he 
could, but was overpowered by numbers; and that he 
had been told by an interpreter that he was to continue 
in prison till the pieasure of some great mandarin, who 
was then absent, was known. . 

“It isn't that I am afraid of being put to death,” said 
the poor fellow, “but they’re so fond of torturing, that 
Ican’t rest for thinking that they might take it into. 
their heads to try it on with me.” 

“Tortures!” said I. “Why, they only torture their 
criminals, do they ?” Isaid so because I really knew 
very little about this sort of thing, but always had had 
a kind of idea that the Chinese were a very mild, pacific 
set of people, only bloodthirsty when driven to desper- 
ation. 

“Don’t they, though!” replied the Frenchman. 
“Since I’ve been here, and that’s fifteen days now, I’ve 
seen some things done in this yard opposite that I 
shouldn’t like to mention at home. People wouldn't 
believe me.” 

“Tell me what you have seen,” said I, beginning to 
feel rather alarmed. 

“Well,” said the sailor, “I don’t mindif Ido. I'll tell 





This is only one of many Chinese fashions, which are 
exactly the reverse of our own on all possible occasions. 
For instance, they weep when a child is born, and re- 
joice when a person dies. Their old men play at games 
which we consider childish, and their children walk ; 
about with pert little pigtails sticking out from their 
polls, as grave as judges. They get on a horse with the 
right stirrup, and we with the left. We make our tea 
in the teapot, they in the cup. 

But it won’t do to run off at this rate when I’ve got 
my own story yet to tell. , 

I was accustomed to bathe every morning alongside 
the ship, and on this occasion had as usual jumped 
overboard before breakfast, taking the precaution to 
keep a rope’s end in my hand; forthe current was very 
rapid, and could hardly be stemmed by the strongest 
swimmer. 

I had got to the end of my tether, and was about to haul 
myself back to the ladder, whenI suddenly felt a blow 
on the back of my head, which drove me almost sense- 
less beneath the surface. 

I recollect experiencing that curious feeling so often 
mentioned—a vivid recollection, as it were, of all the 
actions of my life. Beyond this I knew nothing; I 
suffered no pain, and awoke some three hours after- 
wards to find myself in my own vabin, tended by my 
worthy friend the captain. 








you one thing I saw, and that’s what I don’t want to 


| See again. They call it cutting you into ten thousand 


pieces.” 

“Thank you; I’d rather not hear the particulars of 
that,” said I. To tell the truth, the idea of such a thing 
made my blood run cold. “But,” I continued, “that’s 
a barbarous mode of execution. I thought you meant 
something like the rack or thumbscrew. They’re not 
likely to cut either of us into ten thousand pieces, Lb 
should think.” 

“Well, perhaps not,” he replied; “bnt there are lots. 
of other things besides that; and I can’t help looking 
through the window when I hear the poor wretches. 
scream.” 

Bat I spare you the repetition of any of the horrible- 
things witnessed by my companion. Ip fact, I soon 
said to him, “I don’t want to hear any more cescriptions 
of what you have seen.” 

To be continued. 


+o 


A COURAGEOUS GIRL. 

How many “‘young ladies” would have stood thefr 
ground so long as the heroine below, in such frightful 
nearness toa creature from whom all people, and: es- 
pecially females, shrink with horror and disgust ? 


The Avoca Mail (Australia) tells the following story : 
A marked case of presence of mind occurred near 





It appeared that I had been run down by a large sam- | the township on Monday !ast. 
pan, or boat, whose crew had not noticed my head above; A young lady who was taking a walk after the heat 
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of the day, book in hand, along the western bank of 
the Avoca, becoming interested in her book, uncon- 
sciously left the beaten track and wandered through 
the long grass. She was proceeding at a very leisurely 
pace, when she was startled by treading on something 
which gave abundant signs of life. 

Observing at the first glance that she had trodden 
upon a snake’s neck, about an inch or an inch and a 
half below its head, and that, from the position of her 
boot, it could not turn its head sufficiently to bite her, 
she bravely made up her mind to hold the reptile in 
that position until assistance arrived, and with Spar- 
tan-like courage carried out her resolution. 

In about twenty minutes’ time she was relieved from 
her peril, and the snake, which was nearly four feet in 
length, was despatched with the thick end of a fishing- 


rod. 
—_—_+or—_——_——" 


For the Companion. 


BOARDING SCHOOL INOIDENT. 

An east wind came soughing and creeping up from 
the sea. It was not quite a wind, but a feeling in the 
air, while the sky was still clear, that foretold storm; 
such a feeling as makes a lawyer, in his office, brush 
away his papers and push his chair back with a frown 
—suddenly being sure the case is going against him; a 
fecling that makes children strange and cross, and tired 
women cry without reason. It was Saturday night, 
too, and every body knows what that means, except 
people that have always been at home and felt happy. 

Boarding school girls certainly know, and Agnes Day 
was one. 

I don’t know what you would have thought of her if 
you had happened to get a peep at her surroundings at 
this time, this Saturday night, about half an hour be- 
fore tea. Such aroom! “That old mending,’ as the 
young lady had remarked, emphatically, that morning, 
lay scattered all over the bed where she perched, stock- 
ing in hand, desperately trying to get something fin- 
ished. 

There are rooms at boarding schools like a reduced 
equation in algebra, the amount of things hirtcd at, 
condensed into it, is wonderful to the uninitiated. In 
Agnes’ room—nine by twelve—how often she had taken 
the dimensions with her quick, merry, hazel-gray eyes! 
—there was no closet—(wardrobe outside) there were 
two wooden chairs, a washstand, a sort of desk trans- 
ferred, by way of economy, from the schoolroom when 
the new ones were put there. It was mentioned in the 
catalogue that besides all the comforts of home, the pu- 
pils of Dr. Leroy were constantly surrounded by a lit- 
crary atmosphere. Perhaps this was the reason why 
the desk took the place of a table, and with a »urcau of 
three drawers, completed the inventory of furniture. 
Agnes was rejoicing just now in the absence of her 
room-mate, and was making clearance extraordinary. 
It was out of these drawers the confused mass of stock- 

* ings, gloves, undersleeves, e¢ cetera, had emerged for 
mending day. 

Agnes had begun with energy in the morning, but 
there was no end of interruptions. The inevitable com- 
position had to be written. Then right away after that 
was done, in came Sue Dayton and Sophrone Rice. 

“O Ag., some splendid fun! Come on, and we'll fix a 
Miss Bisby in mademoiselle’s room while she’s gone 
over to New York. Won’t she rave and fly around, 
though ?” 

Now, to scare and exasperate poor Mlle. Chanson 
wasn’t jast the thing, but the temptation was too strong. 
Her shrill voice and that “Adez, allez, vite! Iwill go 
straight back to France. I will report you all to Dr. 
Leroy,’’ were so comical. 

So Miss Bisby was arranged for her express benefit, 
and the rest of the afternoon went in doing it, painting 
the face on the sheet, shouting over each separate fea- 
ture as it was created, and putting the image aver the 
hand of one of the smallest girls, who was covered with 
the rest of the sheet. By means of the hand over which 
the mask was drawn, all sorts of motions and contor- 
tions could be made very natural and ludicrous, 

In came mademoiselle at the expected time, panting 
up the stairs with her usual cjaculations. 

“Ugh! such aman, that Leroy, to put his teachers 
_away up in the third story. Gas not lighted in the halls 
vyet! Sucha house! Pah!” 

The girls who were in the plot were collected in Ag- 
ynes’xoom, and directly, “Hurrah! I hear her puffing 
away ;"’ and they choked with stifled laughter, as they 
caught the tones of her voice. Poor mademoiselle, she 
certainly did complain a good deal, and her nerves 
were mot quite so sensitive as she thought, but such a 
shriek ag she, came towards her door, and the bowing, 
frowning image surnamed Miss Bisby saluted her. It 
ywas all according to the programme. 

“J shall faint; I «ill go straight back to France; I 
vwill met stay a day in.s house where such outrageous 
ithings are allowed.” 

Out rushed Miss Aljctep and Mrs. Saulsbury from 
their respective rooms. All three teachers being at 
swords’ points with each of Ler, it turned out that mad- 
emoisedle was appeased andthe girls were not reported, 

Even girls of seventcen,.can’t laugh always, so there 
came an end to the frelic, and at last Agnes was left 
alone with no company but the desk, the bureau, the 
wooden chairs, the stane wall of the church outside, 
aud the little space of sky where the daylight was fad- 
ing. 

O, girls, you shiver a little, remembering days of old, 
and say, “What atime to.be homesick!” but do you 
kuow, Agnes didn’t get homesick éhat night in the reg- 
ular way. You kuow what that is—the, vision of moth- 
er and the rocking chair in the old sitting-room, the 
sound of the boys’ feet coming in to tea and slamming 
the door behind them, then the shaged lamp, and O 

dear, such a dead pain and a choking in the throat, and 
it seems you must go right there or dic. 

Agnes glanced up once or twice, and her face grew 
sober. The needle went back and forth very slowly 
through the hole—the hole mother would mendif she 
were at home—and kiss her too, perhaps, Just then a 
brigkt tear fell on the stocking. 


very quick to feel; under the merriest air a girl ever’ 
wore. So now she had found the very trouble in this | 
great boarding school of’ Dr. Leroy, the thing that) 
made her so restless, and made every thing seem so 
hollow and farcical sometimes. It certainly wasn’t 
that everlasting smell of boiled cabbage in the lower 
halls, though that was a point to be mentioned, nor was 
it because M. Bentelle scolded at every music les- 
son, or that they had to march out to walk, two and 
two, all the cold, ugly mornings when they didn’t want 
to go. The teachers were mostly pleasant enough, and 
there was no end of good times among the girls, for the 
rules were not strict. “Liberty Hall,’’ mademoiselle 
called the house, in her spiteful little way. 

“I do believe Iam getting cold and hard, too,” was 
Agnes’ next mental remark, and at this point she 
dropped the mending and went to the window. The 
nook of a garden, the brick projection of the next 
house, exactly the same as ever, and those poor ivies 
that for two years hadn’t advanced an inch on the 
church walls. “Stifled and starved the whole thing, 
every thing here.” 

The shade darkened on Agnes’ face. The quick pen- 
cil that works at such hours drew sdihe faint lines 
wkeie some had been before, round her mouth and over 
her forehead. When we begin to see it, we call it grow- 
ing older, you know. Thé whole future of the woman 
turns on the point whether such moods end in “TI can’t 
help it,” “I don’t care,” or “I am sorry’’ for something, 
somebody, no matter who. 

It was balancing in Agnes’ mind this night when 
there came a rap at her door. 

“A letter for you, Agnes.” It was Miss Northum’s | 
voice. ‘What, all in the dark ?” as she came fully into | 
the room. 

“O, I’ll have the gas lighted inasecond. Come in, 
Miss Northum. Can you find a place any where? 
Yes, here’s a little room left on the edge of the bed. 
Now I have it. O good! it’s from home.” 

She tore it open; then, with her instinct of politeness 
not quite seared by two years,of boarding school, she 
put it in her pocket and turned round to talk with Miss 
Northum. 

“OQ, never mind me, read your letter,” said she, sur- 
prised at such thoughtfulness. 

“Well, I'll just glance through it,’ but for the first 
time she was not quite absorbed by the dear home 
news, and when she’ came to Gertie’s little message, 
“Tell Aggie I do love her dearly, and I wish she’d hur- 
ry and come home,” she shut it up and turned to the 
teacher sitting so quietly, with a wistful look in her 
eyes. 

“Miss Northum, have you any sister?” The tone, 
that was neither curiosity, nor recitation, nor gossip, the 
tone that had taken a touch of interest from the previ- 
ous thoughts, was rare to poor Miss Northum. 

“Why, Agnes, my dear child, no,” and suddenly she 
was crying. 

Agnes threw her arms around her. “I’m so sorry. 
Don’t cry. I only just happened to think when I was 
reading my letter, I wondered where your home was, 
and if you had as many letters as I do, and such cun- 
ning postscripts from Gertie. Don'tcry. I’m very sor- 
ry,” and in her distress of pity she began to smooth 
Miss Northum’s hair softly, and ventured one little 
kiss. 

Perhaps in no one act of all her life will Aggie Day 
ever do more good than by that one quick, impulsive 
kiss. 

The teacher had kisses every morning from the rosy- 
cheeked little girls of her department, fresh from the 
happy warmth of homes, to whom she was simply ‘the 
teacher’—a being of the schoolroom, that heard their 
lessons and filled a page in their daily story. What 
Miss Northum did inthe hours when they had gone 
home, what love there was to keep her life warm, how 
should they ever wonder? For any one to send a kind- 
ly look back beyond this outside of routine was such a 
blessed surprise. It was next to having a home, for 
some one to be sorry she had none. 

“Miss Northum, I’m so sorry,” began Agnes again, 
feeling by some subtle instinct the loneliness and pain 
hidden under the nervous, stifled sobs. Pretty soon 
she grew calmer. 

“Tam so foolish, Agnes, but I do get lonely some- 
times. Saturday is the worst day for that ;’ and then, 
as Agnes didn’t stir away from her, “If I had more let- 
ters, or if I had a home to go to in vacations, it would 
be different. My brother does write, but he is busy, 
working his own way up, and cousins, you know, and 
uncles and aunts, why they aren’t so near, and they 
have so much of their own to think of. Our home was 
broken up long ago, before I was fifteen years old. 


' 
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| 





They are all gone but Carter and I. I do get tired of 


couldn’t bear it another day.” 

“There, Miss Northum, now you sha’n't cry any 
more; I’m going to be your sister from this very day ; 
just see what a splendid one I'll be. I shall tease you, 
too, a little bit, and you shall come and see me next 
summer, and mother will like you, I know. Won’t 
we have good times ?” 

So Agnes Day chirped and twittered with her round, 
red, loving mouth, while pity looked out just the same 
from her eyes, so dark and soft now. It was the wisest 
way to comfort. The cheerful tones stole down into a 
lonely heart, and before Miss Northum knew it, a kind 
of hope began to dawn. 

It was well enough the gong sounded for tea just 
then. All was said that could be that Saturday night. 

Somehow, as Agnes brushed back her hair, and 
smoothed her pink brow, and hurried down stairs, she 
didn’t mind things so much, The house felt fuller and 
warmer than usual, and the faces up and down the long 
table looked more interesting. She began to wonder, 
in her little wise way, about some others beside Miss 
Northum—mademoiselle, for instance, who, for all her 
grayish hair, and comical, pointed nose, and extraordi- 





“It strikes me,” she remarked to herself, choking 
back something, as she usually did, “toy don't kiss 
each other here much, 
I had to stay here all the time ?” 

It was a characteristic of Agnes Day to happen to say 


things to herself and to other people in a condensed | “Poor mademoiselle, 
sort of way, without knowing it. Quaint, piquant, peo- | 


I declare! what should I do if 


nary dignity, might have had a different sort of place 
|to live in once, and may be she was a little lonely, 
| sometimes, here. 

Agnes astonished herself between her last two bis- 
cuits by whispering, softly, in her own private mind, 


” 


What the end was, or how much real sunshine she 


ple called her; very womanly she was; quick to sce and brought that term into places where there had been 


it. Once in a while I get so tired of it it seems as if I, 





only dull twilight before, I won’t try to tell you now; 
only, girls, if you are curious about it, or ever have- 
Saturday thoughts like hers, suppose you see what, 
clouds you can help to lift. 

Before you know it, you will be all through, boarding 
school gone by, and all these chances for kindling a 
fire on cold hearths slipped quite away into the past. 

You know there are some who do “have to stay all 
the time.” i 

WORK FOR LITTLE ONES. 


Little knees should lowly bend , 
At the time of prayer; 

Little thoughts to heaven ascend, 
To our Father there. 


Little hands should usefully 
In mployment move; 

Little feet should cheerfully 
Run on works of love. 


Little tongues shovld speak the truth 
As by Scripture taught; 

Little lips should ne‘er be loth 
To confess a fault. 


Little ears shonld listen to 
All the Bible savs; 

Little bosoms throb to do 
What the Lord will please. 





———_ +o, 
For the Companion. 
HOW I WAS ROBBED. 


It wasa cold night in January. The wind was high, | 
and in going around the house made a moaning sound 
similar to the howling of wolves. | 

The evening had been spent in telling stories of ghosts 
and robbers, and the result was not at all agreeable to 
such weak nerves asimine. After I had retired for the 
night I thought it would be well for me to lock my 
door, but, as I was not accustomed to doing so, and thus 
far no harm had resulted, I dismissed the idea from 
my mind and went to sleep. I was away from home at 
school, taking a preparatory course for college. | 

The house in which we were boarding was old and 
rickety, and had undoubtedly “seen its best days.” 
My bed was atthe further end of the room, neara 
window which looked out upon the roof of a part of the | 
house. 

I slept soundly, till, as I suppose, it was about five ' 
o'clock, when I suddenly awoke. My face was turned | 
towards the room, but being quite sleepy, I did not look | 
out, and turning over would bave gone to sleep, when | 
I heard a noise similar to the sound of the rustling of 
clothes. 

I lay silent and listened. Ever and anon I heard the 
same sound. I had no doubt that some one was in my 
room, and at that early hour I knew he could mean no | 
good. | 

My respiration grew short and quick. I could feel ' 
my heart beat within me. Still the noise continued. | 
Knowing the ease with which any one could enter the | 
house, I feit sure that a robber was beside me. | 

I heard him take up my clothes which I had worn the 
day before, and, after examining them, let them fall. | 
In his walking he stepped on a piece of wood, that with 
others I had placed near the stove, so that I could 
light my fire without much trouble, in the morning. 

As he came nearer my bed my fear increased to al- 
most instnity. It was with difficulty that I could 
breathe. The cold sweat stood on my brow, and in my | 
wretchedness and terror I prayed that God would de-' 
liver me from coming evil. 

Soon the door to my room closed; I knew it must 
have been moved by some one, for I had left it- only 
partially open, and being an old one it could not have 
moved of its own accord. This frightened me the 
more. I could hear the robber handling the things in 
my upper drawer. I knew he had all my money and 
that I was now penniless. 

At length I became somewhat accustomed to hearing 
the noise and consequently became more composed. I 
managed to get my head above the bed-clothes. The 
same sounds came more distinctly than ever. 

Just then one of our early risers opened his door and 
went across the entry to awake one of the others. His 
presence made me as bold as a lion. I turned my head | 
and saw—nothing. 

I soon found out that it was snowing and that the 
wind blew the snow with such force over the roof near 
by that it sounded just like the rustling of clothes. 
The opening and shutting of my window blind had 
caused me tothink that my door had opened. And 
that was how I was robbed, but the robber was my own 
timidity, and my loss was only an hour’s sleep. 








For the Companion. 
DIDN’T DO IT. 
When Josie was just beginning to use the queen’s 


Grandpa was surprised to see that Josie sat unmored, 
“Do you know what they want, Josie?” 


“Yes, sir;” meeting his grandfather's eye with the 


‘most honest expression a face ever wore. “They wn 


going to steal some melons. ‘Hook ’em for fun,’ th, 
said. ‘That’s stealing,’ said I. They all laugheg tt 
me. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘I won’t go with you.’ ‘0, Com 
along, Joe,’ said they, ‘and see the fun. You need ot 
take any, you know.’ ‘But I won’t be seen with yoy) 
‘O, O, O! they hollered, ‘yes, you will. We'll cal) for 
you, and you'll go, fast enough.’ ‘See if I do,’ saiq 
So I kept close by you, grandpa, Let ’em whist). 
they won’t get me.” ' 
We should not wonder if there was a tear in granj. 
pa’s eye, just then. Perhaps he was thinking how Wis 
this little one was to keep a good ways inside the ling 
between right and wrong. Why, if we should a]! keep 
God’s commandment,—‘My son, if sinners entice thee 
consent thou not,” as resolutely as Josie did, Keeping 
close by our heavenly Father’s side when the tempte 
whistles the most wilily, we might always be able v 
say, boldly, “Let him whistle; it won’t hurt me,” 


y 


THE ELEPHANT AND HIS TRAINER, 


The elephant is one of the most sagacious of anima) 
and when irritated, one of the most terrible. He som. 
times seems to be almost human in his intelligence ani 
human also in his resentments. aii 

An English officer riding through a narrow road ing 
dense jungle in India, came across a tame elephany 
bearing a stick of timber. The officer’s horse wy 
frightened ; but the sagacious elephant backed into tis 
jungle, and gave a hoarse cry—urmph !—inviting ty 
rider to pass him. The horse trembled, and refused 1 
approach the unwieldy monster. The elephant y. 
pearing to understand the case, backed still farther in 
the jungle, and repeated his encouraging urmph! f, 
na!ly, the horse bore his rider timidly and tremblingiy 
by the huge creature. As soon as he had passed, tjj 
elephant picked up the great timber, balanced it on hj 
tusks, and resumed his march, having performed y 
act of courtesy of which any gentleman might bay 
been proud. A 

Mr. Alfred Moffat, an equestrian, who had for gy. 
eral years trained and exhibited two elephants attach 
to a circus company, was killed last June by one i 
them at Morat, in Switzerland. 

The elephant had some trouble with the groom 
short time previous. Mr. Moffat tried to subdue big) 
with his spear and tomahawk, and fina'ly compelled hig 
to kneel down and permit the chain to be fasteng 
around his neck. Mr. M. kept the spear in the animal; 
ear while he was doing this, but had to turn his back 
the brute while he took a chain off his leg. At thy 
moment the elephant rose to his feet, and the keerer) 
who held the handle of the spear, still fastened tot 
animal’s car, was raised irom the ground; the elepha 
then commenced turning his head backwards ana {i 
wards until he got Moffat in front of him, when 
seized him with bis trunk, and threw him about twen 
feet in the air. As he was coming down, the elephirt 
caught him on his tusks and gored him to the grouni 
The trainer still had.presence of mind to call the asi 
mal by name, and while on the ground said, “Go hac 
Palm ;” but at that moment the infuriated animal py 
his foot on his breast and killed him almost instan 
eously. 

The female elephant, seeing her keeper thus ma 
gled, ran at the male elephant and gored him with he 
tusks; then, with the assistance of the members oft 
equestrian company, Mr. Moffat was taken away fro 
his enemy; but he was no more. The female the 
went back into the stables, and seemed to be trying 
get the male elephant to do the same; but in spite: 
all her etfurts he would not go. He appeared «i 
wild, and commenced through revenge, to tear 
Moffat’s coat, which lay on the ground, pniling it it 
a thousand pieces. 

The company tried about three hours to get him ia 
the stables, but they could not do it either vy force 
kindness. At last the female came to the stable dog 
and commenced crying, which drew him to her. § 
then closed the door atter him, and seeming to be qu 
sensible of what had happened, placed herself at 
door, so that he could not get out again. During 
time the proprietors of the circus had sent for am 
non to shoot the monster. For eight hours the fem 
elephant stood sentry at the stable door, guarding 
with her own body, by the word of command fro 
groom who had always fed and cleaned the anit 
and driven them on the road from town to town, & 
whose life had been saved by Mr. Motiut. At last 
cannon arrived, and was at once placed in position 
the stable door. The groom called the female elep! 
away from the door, and the male then came out. f 
cannon was fired, and a six pound ball made 8 
right through his body, and he fell dead on thes 
where he had killed his trainer. 




























————_ +> 
THE MAN-TRAP. 

The following passage from an English book 4 
Woodburn cerange, describes one of the savage devi 
of former days td prevent the stealing of game frum 
enclosures of the rich: 

A laborer and his son, a boy about ten years of 
were returning from the fields towards Hillmartit' 


lage, and were following the footpath through 40 
when the lad saw athrush’s nest on one of the ld 





English, he often amused us by coining his own words. 
One day he attempted to speak in the dvor-yard, but 
was twice interrupted by aloud and saucy crow from 
chanticleer. 

“Old cook-a-look,” spoke up Josie, with great dig- 
nity, “‘stop conterteupting me.” 

latcrrupting a person when speaking, or contradict- 
ing him after he had, were two saucy habits which he 
well remembered his mother had reproved. 

He was very fond of cookies, and bad an Aunt Wib- 
bie (Elizabeth) who made nice ones. For this reason, 
as well as others, he often favored her with a call. One 
day he ate so many that auntie became alarmed about 
his digestion, and refused to give him another. 

“Aunt Wibbie notty boy!” he cried, in high dudg- 
eon; “I'll tell my mamma what you won't !” 

As he was an early riser, he was often sent to awake 
his aunt. 

“Aunt Wibbie, uppie down ’tair, kikie betty,” he 
would shout; which interpreted was,—‘‘Aunt Libbie, 
get up and come down stairs, and the quicker the 
better.” 

When about eight years old Josie was amusing him- 
self in the yard where his grandfather was at work. 
Pretty soon a shrill whistle, a coaxing call, was heard. 
Grandpa looked at Josie, but he became suddenly and 
deeply interested in his play. The signal was repeated. 
Josie grew busier than ever. 


“Josie,” ventured grandpa, “I guess those boys want 


you.” 
“I know they do,” answered Josie, nonchalantly. 


Again, more urgently still, sonnded tie whistle call. 


boughs of 4 spruce-fir, temptingly nestled close 04 
| stem, not more than a yard from the ground. 4 
{he ran towards it, his father stopping for him @! 
path. Arrived near the tree, the lad, as he ran 
en against something and fell, but jumpits 
said.— 

“O father, here is a great chain!” 

He was stooping to lift it up, when his father 
out,— 

“Let it alone! let it alone! it is a man-trap.” 

The boy stood terrified at the dreaded name! 
man-trap. The father advanced carefully, poking 
ground, which was covered with dead leaves, ™ 
| long pole which he picked up. When he came tothe 
| where the boy stood he saw part of a strong chill 

bare, and, lifting it up, discovered close to his M 
stout iron pin, which was driven into the grout. 
thus confined the chain. Telling the boy not ©" 
he gradually lifted the chain till he felt it again 

“There,” he said, “it’s the trap.” 

He looked round, and discovering a large stom 
fetched it, and discharged it into the place wht 
supposed the centre of the trap to be. At once, 
horrid snap and clang, the jaws of the huge trap* 
out of the concealing leaves and clashed together 
a direful shock. Pather and son stood rooted f 
terror. There was revealed the great iron engitt 
haif circle of at least half a yard high, with 1s” 
iron teeth closed, and grinning terribly. J 

“There!” said the father, “take care, Tom, bo 
go a bird-nesting into woods. If this bau caugit 
it would have snapped you inthe very middle 0’ 
body, and these devil’s teeth would have almos 
your flesh. Nobody but the wretch of a keepét 
it could have got you out, and if you had ben DF 
you mud ha’ died afore any body had fun yer- 

The man, immediately on reaching the village 
to see Mr. Degge, who heard the account with § 
dignation, and taking another strong man bea 
went to the place to see this traly “infernal 
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He found it within five yards of the footpath through 
the copse, and expressing his astonishment and abhor- 
rence of an act then become as illegal as it was mon- 
strous, he ordered the men to take it and carry it to 
the village. There they deposited it by the public 
stocks, and chained it, and made it fast by a padlock to 
it—fitting companions. The exhibition, and the place 
in which this h: rrid engine was found, created a most 
indignant sensation against Sir Roger Rockville and 
Such were the diabolical machines that 
used to be set in our game preserves half a century 
ago or more. 





DEADLY FIGHT. 


The tiger in India makes sad havoc among the herds 
of cattle, often carrying off the choicest and best to sat- 
isfy his rapacity and hunger. The owners, however, 
frequently revenge themselves on the marauder, by 
gathering certain poisonous berries, pounding them to 
powder, and rubbing them on the carcass of a bullock 
that the tiger has killed but not entirely eaten. As he 
returns at dark and renews his feast, he very soon finds 
his blood in a fever,and his mouth parched with in- 
tense thirst; and hastening to the nearest stream, laps 
the water greedily, and in afew muments is stretched 
on the bank dead, so subtle and speedy is the effect of 
the poison. 

An English captain was once in ambush, by the side 
of a river, when he saw a poisoned tiger come down to 
drink and die; but it singularly happened there were 
awaiting his approach two other potent agents of death 
—the captain's rifle and the jaws of a monstrous alliga- 
tor. Rushing toward the river, the tiger plunged in 
and commenced lapping the water with greedy avidity, 
as if to allay the burning fire raging within from the 
effects of the poison. He then came out and commenced 
rolling on the ground and biting savagely at the bushes. 
A second time he took to the water, and made as though 
he meant to swim across, and the captain, to end the 
agony of the poor brute, was about to pull the trigger, 
when an alligator rose suddenly and snapped at the ti- 
ger with his terrible jaws. Instantly the brute forgot 
his sufferings, and fell on the alligator tooth and nail. 
Teeth and nails, however, made little impression on 
the mail coat of the amphibious monster, who did his 
best to haul the tiger down to his slimy bed, and, to 
prevent it, the latter fought and beat the water with his 
broad forearms till hills of foam partially hid the com- 
batants from the sportsman’s view. 

Now they sank, now they rose again, the hooked 
teeth of the alligator never losing their grip, and the 
white foam taking a deeper tinge each moment. The 
struggles of the forest prowler grew fainter and fainter ; 
and, drowned, poisoned, and mauled by the terrible 
teeth, he was about to succumb. But the alligator was 
not destined to have his own way. Just as he stretched 
his ugly body out of the water, the better to take a pull 
long and strong, a bullet from the captain’s rifle smote 
his exposed side and turned him belly upward, dead as 
aherring. A ball from the second barrel mercifully 
ended the tiger’s existence. 


SMART CATS. 


A lady once told me of a cat, in her father’s family, 
which needed no “‘cat-hoie” nor help of hands to enable 
her to join the family circle, of which she evidently 
considered herself a member, and consequently took no 
offence when she found the door closed, aud disdained 
to call or tap for admittance, but with a graceful spring 
would catch the handle and place her paw upon the 
thumb-latch, give the door a swing, and then with an- 
other graceful spring light upon the carpet and enter 
the room in her usual quiet, unobtrusive manner. 

In our own family we once had acat which, as usual, 
was a great pet, and whose “smartness” was carefully 
noted. One very warm summer day pussy had laid 
himself in the grass beneath my window. Having 
spilled a few drops of water upon my table, [ took up a 
small scrap of paper and dried the table, and then 
dropped the wetted paper out of the window. Happen- 
ing to watch it as fluttered down, I saw it light close to 
the cat. He looked at it, then got up, and lay down so 
carefully as to have his cheek rest un the wet paper. 
After rubbing it thus a little while, herose up, took the 
paper between his fore paws, and lay down again upon 
his back and rubbed his face, first on one side and then 
on the other, and then his forehead, as nicely asa 
little child could have done. He looked as if he en- 
joyed the cool sponge-bath very much. 

Poor pussy! he only lives now in our remembrance. 
But that is a place where a great many of the choicest 
pleasures are often stored.—Merry's Museum. 





INFANT CRIMINAL, 


The city of Dublin possesses at the present moment 
the youngest criminal and prisoner in the world. In 
Richmond Bridewell there is now immured a prisoner 
three and a half years old. We venture to think the 
prisons of Europe may be searched in vain for an impris- 
oned offender of equal age. The story, as told by the 
Dublin papers, is, that one Saturday two children 
were arrested and brought before a magistrate, charged 
with what is called “soliciting alms”’—vulgarly termed 
begging. The elder was a girl eight years old; the 
Other was a boy, an infant, aged three and a half. The 
charge, the solemn charge, was proved, and magisterial 
justice delivered its decree. That decree was that “the 
girl should be imprisoned in a penitentiary for four- 
teen days, and kept at hard labor, and that the boy, 
poor little mite, shoald be confined for an equal length 
of time in Richmond Bridewell, and likewise kept at 
hard labor.” The question arises, What would be con- 
—" hard labor tor a child three and a half years 
° 





Such inhumanity in the name of law is a degrada- 
tion of justice. 


r > 


THE HONEST INDIAN. 


An Indian being among his white neighbors, asked 
for a little tobacco to smoke; and one of them having 
some loose in his pocket, gave him a handful. The 
day following the Indian came back, inquiring for the 
donor, saying he had found a quarter of a dollar in the 
tobacco. Being told that it was given him; he might 
as well keep it, he answered, pointing to his breast,— 

“I gota good man and a bad man here; and the 
good man say,— 

“It is not yours; you must return it to the owner.’ 

“The bad man say,—‘Why, he gave it to you, and it 
is your own, now.’ 

“The good man say, ‘That’s not right; the tobacco 
is yours, not the money.’ 

“The bad man say,—“Never mind; you’ve got it, go 
buy dram.’ 

“So I don’t know what to do, and I think to go to 
sleep ; but the good and bad man kept talking all 
night, and troubled me; and nowI bring the money 
back I feel good.” 





40> 


A GHOST CAUGHT. 


The Western Morning News reports a strange case of 
superstition in the West of England: 


About three weeks ago there died Rev. E. D. Rhodes, 
vicar of Bathampton, a village two miles from Bath, 
and on the borders of Somerset and Wilts. Since his 
death the rumor has become current that his ghost has 
been seen in Bathampton churchyard. The report ob- 
taining currency, crowds of persons came over from 
Bath to verify it. The matter now became serious, and 
the aid of the police was asked. The ghost appeared, 
as usual, pale and ghastly, groaning and sighing. He 





PROFITABLE DIRT. 

A man in Cincinnati, while cleaning his ceilar of dirt 
that had accumulated for years past, found a leather 
purse containing seventy-six dollars in gold. 

We have read of an old philosopher who once told a 
sordid gold-hunter to dig in his garden and he would 
find a precious¢reasure. The idle fellow worked away 
till he had mellowed his garden finely, and was then 
told to sow his seed and he would find his treasure in 
the fall. 


a ee 


No man has a right to do as he pleases, except as he 
pleases to do right. 


4 


a 
At what age do pigs end their existense? Saus-age. 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





Where is my ReceiptP 


The date against a subsoriber’s name, printed upon the 
margin of his paper, shows the month and year to which 
he has paid for his Companion. 

No other receipt is given. 


~~ 


DIAMONDS AND PEARLS, 


Maggie sat on alittle bench by the window, bending 
over a book, and though the summer twilight was deep- 
ening, she was s« ab.orbed in the story that she did not 
lift her eyes when her mother entered the room, and 
said, “Come now, Maggie, tea is ready.” 

Maggie was usually quite willing to obey this sum- 
mons, but to-night she did not hear, and her mother 
repeated her name twice before she started up, ex- 
claiming, “‘O, mamma, dear, this fairy tale is so nice 
that I did not know you were in the room.” 

“And what is this wonderful story?” asked Mrs. 
Lawrence, smiling. 

“QO, it’s about a girl that met a fairy and gave her 
water, and the fairy told her that every time she spoke 
diamonds and pearls should drop from her mouth. And 
so they did! Wouldn’tI like to meet a fairy! I'd talk 
all day long, and then we'd be rich, wouldn’t we, 
mamma?” 

“Do you know, dear, that I think you might have 
diamonds and pearls drop from your mouth ?” 

“Why, mamma!” 

“T don’t mean exactly like the girl in the fairy story. 
[I mean that I think good, true words would be dia- 
monds, and kind, loving words would be pearls that 
would be more valuable than all the precious stones in 
the world. But come, dear, there goes papa.” 

Mrs. Lawrence soon forgot the conversation, but 
Maggie thought of it all the evening, ana the next 
morning when she started for school it came into her 
mind again, “It must be so,” she thought, “since 
mamma says so. I wonder how many pearls and dia- 
monds I could let fall to-day. I mean to see.” 

As she entered the schoolroom she saw that Abby 
Vale was there before her, and in great distress. Now 
Abby was not much of a favorite with any of the girls, 
and Maggie felt inclined to leave her alone, but she 
overcame the feeling, and said.— 

“What is the matter, Abby ?” 

Abby held up her apron, a very pretty one of ‘fine 
white muslin, with a ruffle round it. 

“See here,” she sobbed, “‘it was a present from Uncle 
Frank, and I have dropped some ink right down the 
middle!” 

“O, don’t cry,” said Maggie, “it will come out, I 
know. Mamma has something that takes ink out of 
white clothes; here comes Miss Mason, and she can tell 
us what the name is.” 4 

So the two little girls went to meet their teacher, who 
readily told them what would remove the ink, and 
Abby, with a smile on her face, went back to resume 
her studies. 

The morning passed quickly away, and then came 
recess. The day was arainy one, and the children, un- 
able to go out, ran into a room acjoining the school- 
room, and began playing blind man’s buff. Maggie fol 
lowed them, but as she passed her teacher’s desk she 
saw that Miss Mason’s face was very pale, and that she 
held her hand to her head. Maggie went up to her. 
“Are you sick, Miss Mason ?” 

She spoke very gently, and the young lady smiled as 
she answered, “1 have an attack of neuralgia to-day— 
O, how those children shout!" 

“I will stop them,’ cried Maggie, starting for the 
room. The school was for very young children, and 
Maggie, though only twelve years old, was among the 
larger scholars; besides, she possessed a talent for tell- 
ing wonderful fairy stories which always attracted the 
other girls, so on this occasion she persuaded them to 
sit down on the floor while she related a most marvel- 
lous tale. It cost some effurt to make the story last till 
the close of recess, and Maggie was very glad when the 
bell rang just as the prince and princess were happily 
married; but she was well rewarded for her trouble 
when Miss Mason said, “Thank, you, dear,” as she 
passed to her seat. 

Daring the afvernoon Maggie found time for many 
more pearls and diamonds. First it was a littie girl 
who was crying over a hard sum in long division, then 
it was another who was in distress because. her little 
brother was very sick with the measles, whom Muggie 
comforted by assuring her that she knew a great many 
children who had recevered froin that disease. And 
then when she went home, she told sturies to the 
younger children, so that mamma could gv to sleep, 
and sang tu the baby to keep him in guod humor, and 





flamed, and made herself so sweet and useful that the 
angels, I think, must have seen the pearls and dia- 
monds lying all over the house. 

Maggie was very tired when night came, but she was 
very happy too, and as she knelt down to pray she re- 
membered some words of a chapter her father had read 
that night, and prayed that she might belong to the 
Lord Jesus in the day when He will count up His jewels. 
—New York Observer. 


DREAMED IT. = 


The other morning, a little boy about five years old, 
who is attending one of our public schools, went to his 
mother and told her, with the greatest apparent frank- 
ness and sincerity, that his teacher had punished him 
the day previvus. 

He also showed her on his hand what he said were 
the marks of the ferule. 

Now, John was usually a very good boy, and his 
mother was greatly surprised and grieved when she 
heard this. 

“Why did the teacher punish you?” she inquired, 
anxiously. 

“Because I disobeyed her,” was the prompt reply. 

“What did you do, my son ?” 

“When she told me not to doa thing, I didn’t mind 
her,” said Johnny. 

Then his mother talked to him very seriously, and 
told him how naughty it was to disobey his kind 
teacher, and how sorry she felt, and asked him if he 
was not sorry too, and if he would not ask his teacher 
to forgive him. 

He seemed to feel quite badly, and said he would. 
So, when he entered school he went directly to his 
teacher and told her he was very sorry he had disobey- 
ed her and compelled her to punish him, and asked 
her forgiveness. 








was Captured, and turned out to be a great white owl. 


read the letters to sister Laura, whose eyes were in- |’ 


looked vefy much astonished. After a moment’s: 
thought, she said,— 

“Why, Johnny! [think you must be mistaken, I have 
no recollection of yunishing you yesterday.” 

But to make sure of the matter, she turned to the 
school and said, 

“Children, dia I punish little Johnny, yesterday ?”— 
“No, ma'am, no, ma‘am,” shouted a score of voices. 

The teacher smiled; and, turning to Johnny, she 
said, “What made you think so? I guess you dreamed 
“.” 

The little fellow’s face brightened up at the sugges- 
tion; and he exclaimed, “O, yes, I remember now; J 
dreamed tt last night, and thought it was true.” 

A good laugh followed this explanation, in which 
little Johnny joined heartily. 

Johnny’s parents were of course very happy to learn 
that what had seemed to be a serious fault in their dear 
boy was “‘only a dream.” 

They were also glad to witness his apparent readi- 
ness to make amends for his supposed disobedience.— 
Well. Spring. 





TO DELINQUENT SUBSCRIBERS. 

Our friends who have not paid in advance for 
the Companion, must remember that we invaria- 
bly charge $1.50 for it, unless the subscription 
price is paid within one month of the date when 
their subscription year commences. 

We have personally no very grave objections to 
receiving $1.50 instead of $1.25, for each subscrip- 
tion. The cost of the Companion should be $1.50 
peryear. Even at that price it would be the cheap- 
est youths’ publication in the country. That there 
may be no exceptions taken, and no complaints 
made, when $1.50 is charged to delinquents, we give 
this notice. 

Remember, then, always pay in advance—or if 
you wish to be very liberal to the ‘poor printer,” 
you can delay one month, and make him an extra 
payment of 25 cents—and remember, too, that you 
get more than your money’s worth even at that 
price. 





A PRIZE OFFERED. 

We offer any person who will send us the BEsT 
ORIGINAL Resus, between this time and the eigh- 
teenth of next April, a beautiful fifty page Photo- 
graph Album, valued at $5.00. The only condi- 
tions made are: 

1. The subject must not be a proverb. 

2. The Rebus must not make more than three 
lines of symbols. 





Sports and Pastimes. 





An Exhibition of the Modern Giant. 


This is rare sport when well managed. and for a time the exhi- 
bition appears very mysterious to the uninitiated. A large sheet 
should be strained across some open door; folding doors are bet- 
ter adapted tothis game, as they give a larger space for action. 

The room in which the spectators are seated should be dark- 
ened; but inthe room back of the curtain, where the Giant ex- 
hibits should be placed on the floor a bright lamp or candle, with 
a reflector either of polished tin ora looking glass. Any one 
standing between the light and curtain appears immense in all 
his proportions, as his reflection is cast upon the sheet. Let the 
person actingas the Giant first open his hands and spread his 
fingers wide, and let them appear at the bottom of the curtain and 
gradually rise tillthe shadow of his whole body is exhibited be 
tween the light and the curtain. He will appear to rise from the 
cellar; then let him jump over the light, to the rear of the refiect- 
or, and it will seem as if he jumped upwards through the ceiling. 

Many amusing scenes (an be thus contrived, articles of furni- 
ture, ete., ete. can be called down from above by simply passing 
them over the light. Dolls can be used with great effect. The 
Giant can appear to swallow them—or destroy the pigmy race. 
Care should be taken to keep the profile on the screen or curtain 
as distinct as possible. Some call this game ‘‘The man in the 
moon came down teo soon."’ 


Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





ma 
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Tam in six parts: 1. The rear part of a house; 2. Yourself; 3. 
A river in Great Britain; 4. A cloth measure; 5. Nothing; 6. You 
and your wife. 

Whatam i? Where am I? B. 8. 


3. 
Iam composed of 17 letters. 
My 16, 15, 17,6 is a part of the face. 


y 2, 12, 1,17 is what all garments will come to if worn long 


enough. 
My 11, 9, 7,5 is a heading. 
My 14%, 4, 8 is to touch lightly. 
My 14, 10, 6 comes with winter. 


t 
My whole is the utle of a book by the great fiction writer of 


England, @. F. H. 


4. 


One warm summer day two boys were at play, 
Trying to throw balls to a goal, 

When William cailed out, with an angry shout, 
“You're a ——,”* and he mentioned my whole. 

Their tempers arose, and soon heavy blows 
Were struck till each foolish boy bled; 

But their strength decreased and their strife soon ceased 
When they feit my whole, minus its head. 

Then homewards they walked, and merrily talked, 
And soon quite forgot they'd been vexed; 

All ill temper flew, like globules of dew, 
As they heartily did my nezt. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number, 


1. Apalachicola—Kaskaskia—S —Tallah —Mississippi 
—Pensacola, 4. Beer-she-ba. 




















His teacher didn’t seem to understand him, and 


2. Heart's Ease. 5, Afternoon, 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The readers of the Companion will remember 
THAT ITS PUBLISHERS OFFER, 
IN ADDITION TO} 


A GREAT VARIBTY OF VALUABLE 


PREMIOMS, 


Twenty-Four Costly and Beautiful 
Gifts. 





The Premiums offered this year for new subscrib- 
ers to the Companion are more generous and attractive, 
and are greater in variety, than those offered by any 
other Youths’ Publication in the country. This list of 
Premiums will be sent to any subscriber who may wish 
a second copy, or who may not have already received 
one. A Valuable Premiam is given for each new 
subscriber. 


BESIDES THIS, 
TWENTY-FOUR GIFTS 


WILL BE PRESENTED | 


Sth of July 1867, 


To the twenty-four old subscribers who hava se- 
cured, up to July 1, 1867, the twenty-four lare 
gest numbers of new subscribers to the Companion, 
for one year. The new subscriptions can commence 
whenever the names are secured—on any date previous 
to July Ist. The gifts will be,— 


Two Gold Watches. 

Two Fifty-six dollar Sewing Machines. 

Six Silver Watches. 

Seven beautiful Gold Tipped Rubber Pencils. 


Seven Silver Pencils with Gold Pens. 


The number of these gifts is so large that the proba- 
bility of securing one of them is this year greater than 
ever before. 











But whether a gift is secured or not, the value of the 
Premiums offered for each new subscriber will pay 
very handsomely for each new name, so that an ample 


reward will be received for each subscriber obtained. 


Last year the largest numbers of new names received 
from the eighteen old subscribers who obtained the 
Gifts then offered, did not exceed 35 names. 


Our young friends will thus see that, by persever= 
ance, there is more than a possibility of securing a 
most valuable Gift. 


Endeavor to Obtain One, 


Your Labor cannot be Lost. 


OLMSTEAD & CO., 


No. 151 Washington Street. 





3. Return good for evil. 


BOSTON. 
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Terms of the Companion. 
The price of the Companion is One Dollar and 
Twenty-five Cents a year, strictly in advance. 
When payment is delayed beyond the com- 
mencement of the subscription year, One Dollar 
and Fifty Cents will invariably be charged. 





For the Companion. 
STREET SCENES IN LONDON. 
From a Correspondent in London. 
Italiam Organ-Grinders 

Swarm here as they doin America, short, black-head- 
ed, swarthy-faced men, with eyes that look the fire and 
poetry of their country. There is one now under my 
window, playing a very beautiful and familiar air. He 
is trying to make a little fortune—a very small one suf- 
fices—that he may go back and buy a bit of land for 
himself, for Italians in England are always foreigners. 
They donot like these gloomy skies so shut out from 
sunshine, so different from their brighter atmosphere 
and beautiful blue heavens. I never feel like turning 
the poor fellow off without a penny if I have one to 
give. It is a small sum, and if they own their organs, 
it is hoarded away carefully, amidst all the temptations 
of cheap wine and finery. Some of these men have 
left wives and children behind them who are toiling 
as hard as they are for the coveted portion. Imagine 
such a home in some rural spot. The mother and the 
children plying their avocations with industry, without 
the father. 

“‘When will papa be home?” cries the little Italian 
peasant boy, who dimly remembers a black beard, and 
a kind voice, and perhaps the moisture of a tear upon 
his forehead. 

‘““When he has gained so much,” replies his mother. 

“But won’t that take all his life ?” 

“Tt may take all his life,” thinks the patient mother, 
but she does not speak the thought aloud—it is too sad. 
Could she see him in his dark, damp lodging-house in 
the worst and vilest part of the city of London, eating 
his crust, sleeping upon his pallet—or in the wet 
streets on foggy mornings, in some of these purlieus 
that are never visited by the fastidious, grinding away 
so patiently for the wretched children who know no 
better music—perhaps her heart would lose its pa- 
tiencc. 

At the same time no sight is more touching than the 
dancing to the music of the organ by these same chil- 
dren. Dirty and ragged, the girls vixenish in face, the 
boys stupid and sullen—the wild locks of both un- 
kempt and flying—the feet naked or in shoes much 
too large, keeping up a monotonous shuffling—the si- 
lence, the earnestness—these are not ludicrous to the 
thinking mind. To me it is a most mournful spectacle ; 
there is no mirth in it. These children might be virtu- 
ous and innocent—they might grow up to make re- 
spectable men and women—but they are the neglected 
offscouring of a great and wicked city—they will be, 
most of them, vagabonds and thieves, and fill the in- 
stitutions where crime is punished. 

But the organ-grinder is still standing there, grave 
and silent, and, one would think, passionless. His 
heart, however, is far from dead within him. This 
morning he received a leiter from home—not written, 
certainly, by any of his poor little family, but a good 
neighbor has kindly taken down the hopes and wishes 
of the mother, who would fain send them travelling on 
the wings of the wind tothe faithful Antoine, who is 
working for her in a foreign land. 

And on some sunny day, when their lowly home is 
bright with light and flowers, the mother pleases the 
ruddy little ones with the news that she has heard from 
their father, and the humble, ill-spelt letter is listened 
to, and the little black eyes glisten as they hear that 
the father is slowly saving, that his health is still good, 
that perhaps by another year he may be there beside 
them, living in their own house and tilling their own 
garden. Ah! the blessings of the poor are so very few 
—let us add to them all we can, if itis only by giving a 
penny now and then to a poor organ-grinder. 


Punch. 


Walking down the street, the other day, I saw a box 
some six feet long and three feet square, covered with 
cloth or canvas. The back was towards me, and the 
curious thing, whatever it was, being set down on the 
sidewalk by two men. At first I thought it was a huge 
advertisement, till I saw crowds of the smaller popula- 
tion flocking towards it, and here and there a window 
opened to admit the head of anurse maid, or well 
pleased domestic. 

I had entirely forgotten about the ancient game or 
spectacle of Punch and Judy. Poor old Punch, with 
his wofully hooked nose, how many long years he has 
amused the babyhood of Great Britain! Lords and 
dukes, commoners, ragged beggars, titled ladies, peas- 
ant children—all dead and forgotten long ago, have lis- 
tened to the droll sayings of Punch, and witnessed him 
beat his unamiable wife. Rather a dubious lesson to 
teach, I thought, as I saw the little hunchback whack 
the poor matron with a cudgel bigger than himself, 
and fall on all who interfered in the sdme savage man- 
ner. The children seemed highly delighted at their 
favorite’s brutality, and cried, with savage glee, ‘‘Give 
it to’em!” “Aint she got it!” and then, perhaps, went 
home to pommel each other, a Ja Punch and Judy. I 
am heartily glad that this amusement, as it is called, 
has not been imported to America. The very sight of 
Punch is hideous—a crooked and malignant creature, 
whose only occupation consists in quarreling with his 
neighbors and abusing his wife. If this helps to form 
the national British character, we cannot wonder at the 
number of black eyes we see among the poorer classes, 
or the frequency of brawls among the children who are 
fond of knock-down arguments. 


Charity Children. 
There are a great many in London, and, unlike the 


same class in America, they are sure to be known at 
sight. Sometimes they go out in processions of two 


actly alike, with hideous poke-bonnets and blue, or; 
green, or gray dresses. Some of them are so pretty that 
they are quite independent of the ugliness of costume; 
others, if conspicuous for plainness of features, as the | 
majority of them are, look quite unchildish and almost | 
uncanny. They seem to borrow a sort of gravity from | 
their apparelling. They may at times smile, but as if 
they begged your pardon for the attempt. They al-| 
ways walk demurely, like little old women, and if per- | 
chance one or more of them should stop and look into | 
the gay shop windows, you cannot help wishing at once 
to know their thoughts. Do they ever handle dolls | 
like that beauty, looking so benignly on them, I won- | 
der? Or are their babies little monstrosities like them- | 
selves, with calico faces, a heart and brain of sawdust, 
and no signs of a nose or any other feature? One, 
would like to know. To be sure they never touched any 
thing like those painted wheelbarrows, or owned a doll’s 
house, full of fancy furniture. Their little dinner-ta- 
bles, if they have any, are furnished with bits of china | 
as ugly astheir bonnets. They cannot aspire to that| 
gilt and white tea-service, or that fairy dinner-set of| 
nearly thirty pieces, which some more favored and | 
daintier child of fortune will have for a Christmas-gift. 
No, these shining toys are all beyond them, but they no 
doubt delight in surveying them, and say, “If that was 
mine”—or “If I had that!” But they never think of 
owning them, though I trust that on Christmas days 
they are not forgotten—at least in the matter of plum 
pudding. And it is to be hoped that on twelfth night 
after Christrnas, when all the children are plunging 
their hands into burning alcohol for raisins, they will 
have their share of fun. No doubt with those ugly 
bonnets off, they look very nice and comely enjoying 
their games like other children, only it seems as if they 
couldn’t have quite so much fun, all dressed alike. It 
is very certain one cannot be told from the other, be- 
hind their bonnets. 

. The charity boys dress also in uniform, but it does 
not look odd or ugly in them, as the fashion of their 
clothes does not much vary. Thare is no suggestion of 
flower beds and gardens, when these poor little unfor- 
tunates assemble in numbers—their dresses are not | 
only of one color, but all cut from one pattern. 
However, we will not quarrel with the British be- 
nevolent societies; they are doing good in the way 
they think best, and snatching many a poor little soul 
from ruin; only it seems determined, here, that what 
they suppose inferior shall not be permitted to rise 
above a certain level. God bless these desolate ones 
whorh He has set in families, and bless also those who 
so generously care for them. M. A.D. 











VARIETY. 





THE MAGPIE’S NEST. 
A FABLE. 


When the Arts in their infancy were, 
In a table of old ‘tis exprest, 
A wise Magpie constructed that rare 
Little house for young birds, call'd a nest. 


This was talk'd of the whole country round; 
You might hear it on every bough sung, 

“Now no longer upon the rough ground 
Will fond mothers brood over their young: 


“For the Magpie, with exquisite skill, 
Has invented a moss-covered cell, 
Within which a whole tamily will 
In the utmost security dwell.” 


To her mate did each female bird say, 
‘Let us fly to the Magpie, my dear; 
If she will but teach us the way, 
A nest we will build us up here. 


“It's a thing that’s close arch'd overhead, 
With a hole made to creep out and in; 
We, my bird, might make just such a bed, 

If we only knew how to begin.” 


To the Magpie soon all the birds went, 
And in modest terms made their request, 
That she would be pleased to consent 
To teach them to build up a nest. 


Bhe replied, “I will show you the way, 
So observe every thing that I do: 

First, two sticks cross each other ! lay"— 
“To be sure,” said the Crow; “why, 1 knew 


“It must be begun with two sticks, 
And I thought that they crossed should be.” 
Said the Pie, “Then some straw and moss mix 
In the way you now see done by me. 


“O yes, certainly,” said the Jackdaw, 

“That must tollow, ot course, I have thought: 
Thougn | never betore building saw, 

1 guess‘d that without being taught." 


“More moss, straw and feathers I place, 
In this manner,” continued the Pie. 

“Yes, no doubt, Madam, that is the case: 
Though no builder myself, so thought I.” 


Whatever she tayght them beside, 

In his turn every bird of them said, 
Though the nest-making art he ne‘er tried, 
He had just such a thought in his head. 

Still the Pie went «n showing her art, 
‘Till a nest she had built up half-way; 
She no more ot her skill would impart, 
But in anger went fluttering away. 
And this speech in their hearing she made, 
As she perch d o'er their heads on a tree: 
« “If ye all were well skill'd in my trade, 
Pray, why came ye to learn it of me?” 
When a scholar is willing to learn, 
He with silent submission should hear: 
Too late they their folly discern; 
The effect to this day does appear. 
For whenever a Pie's nest you see, 
Her charming warm canopy view, 
All birds’ nests but hers seem to be 
A Magpie's nest just cut in two. 
———- +> 
HOW TO FRIGHTEN A LION. 


We were out once lion shooting in Kattinwar. In 
some parts of the district, where it is tolerably open, 
the sportsmen used to follow the game on horseback, 
ride up within range, and then dismount to get a shot, 
unless the beasts were steady enough to stand fire from 
their backs. 

Afterthe shot they quickly remounted and gallopped off. 
In fact, something in the manner that the African way 
of conducting the sport is described. On one occasion 
my friend had turned up a couple of full-grown lions, 
and was following them on the plain. He managed to 
get within range, and, as his horse would not stand 
quiet enough for him to fire off his back, jumped off, 
and threw the bridle over his arm; by some chance, 
however, omitting to slip his hand through it. 

Well, he got a fair shot, and hit one of the lions hard ; 
but the noise startled the horse, and as there was noth- 
ing to check it, away it gallopped, leaving my friend 
standing. He fired the second barrel, and then had the 
horror of sceing the wounded lion come charging down 
towards him, all head, tail and legs, and roaring tre- 
mendously. His rifle was a and useless, and of 
course there was no time to load. 

His first impulse was naturally to bolt as hard as he 
could, and accordingly away he stumped for the nearest 





and two, from the age of four to fifteen, all dressed ex- 


closer and closer behind him, and he felt that he had 


———. 


Gar"CROSSLEY’S PRINTED BRUSSELS CARPETS for $1.50 


not the slightest chance of reaching the tree before be-| per yard; 400 rolls just received. These Carpets we believe to 
g overtaken by that angry brute. Still he sped ON | pe the cheapest of any that have been offered since the war. 


with the instinct of self-preservation; but the lion was 
fast closing with him. What could hedo? There was 
no time to be lost. In a few more bounds his head 
might be crushed in by the blow of a paw, or his man- 
gled limbs be quivering in the ayimal’s relentless jaws. 

It suddenly occurred to him to try and startle the 
beast by some unusual combination of form and sounds. 
His resolve was immediately taken and acted upon 
without delay. Stopping short suddenly in his race, 
with his back still towards the charging lion, now draw- 
ing very close, he ducked his head and body until he 





For sale by the New England Carpet Co., 75 Hanover Street, 
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that position made some of the most hideous faces, 
gave utterance to some of the most appalling yells, and 
at the same time gesticulating wildly with his arms. 
This was a oan neal for which the savage beast 
was quite unprepared. 

Just before there had been a runaway man, legging it 
as hard as he could go in front; but now there was a 
fearful, shapeless creature, stationary and unyielding, 
and howling in the most awful way, quite beyond all 
lion experience. The brute was staggered, and hesita- 
ted in his headlong career; then pulled up and looked ; 
advanced a step, and looked more closely; heard a 
frantic yell of extra power—the last despairing effort of 
the hunter; turned, and with lowered tail trotted off to | 
join his companion, now disappearing in the distance. | 

After a short space my friend arose, almost purple in | 
the face from the violence of his exertions and the un- | 
pleasantly low position of his head, but much gratified, | 
and chuckling greatly at the success of his ingenious 
ruse.—The Eastern Hunters. 





AIR. 


Air is so fine that it gets into very small places. 
Every crevice and crack is full of it. Little holes or 
pores that are so small we cannot see them let in the 
air. 

An egg, you would think, must be air tight. But it 
is not. The air does go in through the pores of that 
beautiful white shell. The bird cannot be formed in 
the egg unless air goes in. How do you know this? I 
will tell you. Take a hen’s egg and varnish it all over. 
When the varnish is dry put it into the nest with the 
other eggs. These may be hatched, but the varnished 
one cannot be. Why? Because the varnish makes 
the shell really air tight. 

There is a great deal of air in water. Commonly it 
is so well mixed up with the water that you do not see 
that it is there. Sometimes it separates in bubbles, 
and then you see it. We say that fishes live in the 
water, but this is not exactly so. They live in air and 
water mixed together, and they cannot live in water 
that has no air in it. 

I will tell you of an experiment which showed that 
this isso. Water was boiled, and in this way the air 
was all driven out of it. 1t was then poured into a jar, 
and some fishes were put into it. Tne mouth of the 
jar was then covered with India-rubber cloth, so that 
no air could get into the water. The fishes became 
very languid and soon died. 


+o —__—_——_ 





ONE OF BARNUM’S STORIES. 


Among other stories told by Barnum about himself, 
in a lecturing tour out West, is the fullowing: 


He had advertised special attractions for the Irish 
on St. Patrick’s day, and the museum was jammed 
with the Biddies and their children. They were so 
well pleased that he thought it advisable to pvint out 
to them the way of exit, so that others might find room 
toenter. The reply was,— 

“Faith, an’ I’m not going out; we come to spend the 
day wi’ ye.” 

The wit of the showman was again tried, but he met 
the emergency by having a sign painted, in large let- 
ters, “Egress,” which he fastened over the door lead- 
ing through the rear to Ann Street. The trap caught 

em. 

“Egress; sure, an’ that’s the animal we haven’t seen 
at all; and such a current of Biddies started in that 
direction that none could return, and the museum was 
soon relieved of one set of visitors to be speedily filled 
with another. 


+o 


IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 


Dr. Cotton Mather, who knew the value of time in 
every thing, was never willing to lose a moment of it. 
To effect this purpose he had written upon the door of 
his study, in large letters,—‘‘Be brief.” 

Lord Brougham, the most indefatigable man in Eng- 
land, often does not quit his study before midnight, 
and he is always up at four. 

The learned Scaliger placed the following sentence 
upon the door of his cabinet; ‘‘My iime is my estate.” 

The favorite maxim of Shakespeare was,—*Consider 
time too precious to be spent in gossipping.” 


THE NECESSARIES OF LIFE. 

“We shall know what are the necessaries of life,” 
said a country storekeeper, during a severe storm, ‘‘as | 
no one will venture fourth to-day except to prucure 
them.” In the evening he found that most of his sales | 
were yellow snuff and New England rum. 


People who have artificial appetites will go farther 
to gratify them than they will to supply their families 
with food. 











———_+~@oe—_—_—__—_ 
BEARLY ESCAPED. 


We learn from the Yarmouth Herald that on the 
12th ult., as a young Indian was engaged in cutting 
hoop-poles near the Grand Lake Pubnico, a young 
bear seized him by the leg. On looking round he dis- 
covered, a few feet from him, a bear’s den, in which 
were an old pair and two young ones. The Indian 
succeeded in killing three of them with a small hatch- 
et, his only weapon. The old male escaped. 


IRISH NOTICE. 


An Irish lawyer, going to dinner, left his direction 
’ in the key-hole; ‘Gone to Bliss’s lunch-room; and it 
you can’t read ‘this take it to any lawyer on this floor, 
and he will read it for you.” 

He must have been cousin to the man who took 
down the guide-board and carried it under his arm to 
avoid losing the way. 








Frrine ata Wic.—A gentleman on circuit, narrat- 
| ing to Lord Norbury some extravagant feat in sport- 
| ing, mentioned that he had lately shot thirty-three 
hares before breakfast. 
“Thirty-three hairs!” exclaimed Norbury. ‘Why, 
sir, you mast have been firing at a wig.” 


Puncx commends as “a candid girl” the young girl 
who advertises thus in an English paper: 
“DRAWING AND PAINTING. 

“A young lady teaches the above in four lessons, 

without any previous knowledge of either. Apply,” &c. 


It is fair to suppose that her painting was better than 
her syntax. 


Wuicu is the heavier, a pound of gold or a pound of 
feathers? A pound of feathers; for they are weighed 
by avoirdupois weight—7,000 grains in a pound; while 
the gold is weighea by Troy weight—5,760 grains in a 





tree. But long before he could reach it, the roars came 


and | wanover Street, Boston. 
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FELLOWS’ ORIGINAL 
worm LOZENGES. 


W ecan with confidence point to FELLOWS’ WORM LOZEN.- 
GES as the most, eriect remedy for thuse treublesume pests, 


INLESTINAL WORMS. 


After years of careful experiment, success has crowned our ef- 
forts, aud we now offer to ue world a confection without a single 
Tault, being sate, convenient, efiectual and pieasant. No injurious 
result Can vecur, lei them be used im Whatever quanuty. Nova 
particle of calomel enters their composiuon. ‘hey may be used 
without turther preparation, aud atany me, Children will ca- 
gery devour ull you give tuem, aud ask lor more. ‘bhey uever 
Tall in expelling Worms trom their dweiling-place, and tuey wil 
always sirengiuen the weuk and emaciated, tven When he 1s not 
afflicted with works. 

Vuriuus remeuies have, from time to time, been recommended, 
such as calomel, oil of wormseed, turpenune, &c., producing 
Gangerous and sumetilmes lulal Consequences. Aller Much re- 
search, sludy, aid experiment, EMabracing several ) ears, the pro- 
prietors of FkRLLUWSs Woks Lozanyoks Lave succeedeu in produ. 
cing this remedy, iree from all objections, and positively saie, 
pleasant aud effectual. ‘hey do not kill the worts, but act by 
Making their uwelilbg- place disugrecuvie to them. In oruer w 
assure Colsulers Of Lhe genuineness of these Lozenges, the aual- 
yois of De. A. A. HaYes, Slale Assay er, 18 AlueAed — 


“| have analyzed the WokM LOZENGES prepared by Messrs, 
FaLtows & Cu., and find that they aretree trom mercury and 
olher metalic or Winerai Walter, shese Lozenges are skhillusly 
compounded, pleasant to the iusle, sale, yet sure and cliecuive in 
their ac uo, Mespectiuily, A. A. HaYes, M. b, 

Assayer to the State of Mass," 


Price, 25 Cents per Box; Five for $l. 


GEORGE W. SWETT, Proprietor of the New Ene- 
LAND Botanic Derort, 106 HaANoviR St., BosTON, Mass , Sole 
Agent for the United States, to whom all orders should be ad- 
dressed. . 

ga Sold by Dealers in Medicines everywhere. 
3—dt eow 





GOOD READING FOR 
“OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 





Oliver Optic’s New Books. 





Oliver Optics New Library. 


Young America Abroad. 


A Library of Travel and Adventure in Foreign Lands. First and 
Second Series. Six volumes in each series. Handsomely 
illustrated. Price each volume $1,5u. 


First volume now ready. 
OUTWARD BOUND, 
OR YOUNG AMERICA AFLOAT. 
The other volumes will follow rapidly. 


HOPE AND HAVE, or Fanny Grant among the Indians. $1,3, 
HASLIE AND WASTE, or tne Young Filot of Lake Champlain 
These two volumes complete am 
Oliver Optic’s Woodville Stories, 
In six volumes, illustrated.......Price $1,25 each. 


Rich and Humble, Watch and Wait, Hope and Have, 
In School and Out, Work and Win, Haste and Waste 


Oliver Optic’s Army and Navy Stories. 


MAKING 
The Soldier Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated......Price each $1,50, 


THE So_pter Loy, or Lom Somers in the Army. 
Tue YOUNG LIAUTENANT, (Sequel to above.) 
“FIGHTING JOx,” (Sequel to above.) 


AND 
The Sailor Boy Series. 
Three volumes, illustrated...... Price each $1,50, 


Tue SaILor Boy, or Jack Somers in the Navy. 
THe YANKEE Mivpy, (Sequel te above.) 
“BRAVE ULD SALT,” (Sequel to above.) 
Oliver Optic’s Famous ‘‘ Boat Club” Series. 
Handsomely illustrated. 6 vols. Each vol. $1,25. 


The Boat Club, Now or Never, Poor and Proud, 
All Aboard, Try Again, Little by Little. 


Riverdale Stories, by Oliver Optic. 
12 vols. Profusely illustrated from new designs by Billings; ia 
neat box; cloth, per vol., 45c. 
COMPRISING: 
5. Uncle Ben, 9. Robinson Crusoe, Jt. 
6. Birthday Party, 10. The,Picnic Party. 
7. Proud and Lazy, Ll. The Gold Thimble. 
8. Careless Kate, 12. The Lo-Somethings 
ALSO, JUST PUBLISHED, 
Nep Nevens, THE Newssoy; or Street Scenes in Boston. By 
Kev. Heury Morgan. Lllustrated. Price $1,50. 
New Library of Adventure. 
CRUSOE LIBRARY. An Attractive Series for Young and Olt 
Six vols., illusurated. Each vol. $1,50. 
COMPRISING: 
Robinson Crusoe, Arctic Crusoe, Prairie Crusoe, 
Arabian Nights, Young Crusoe, Willis the Pilot 
Sophie May’s Popular Series. 
LITTLE PRUDY STORIES. Now complete. Six volume 
handsomely illustrated. Each 75c. 
COMPRISING: 
Prudy, Little Prudy's Cousin Gracé, 
Little Prudy’s Sister Susie, Little Prudy's Story 
Little Prudy’s Captain Horace, Little Prudy's Dotty 
Any Volume sold separately. 
Catalogues of our books forwarded on application. Any 
sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of advertised price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS, 
BOSTON. 


1. Little Merchant, 
2. Young Loyagers, 
3. Christmas Gift, 
4. volly and I, 


Little dy, 


Dimple 


a 


SOMETHING FOR THE BOYS. 
Young and Old Making Money with the 
Pertable Printiug Press. 


Some boys make $2 per week, besides attending school. 
ing Offices for $15 and $28. Send for a circular to the Lows 











of well-made and fashionable BOYS’ CLOTHING, at J. be 
TER READ'S new rooms, ch 300 Washingt — 
ner of Suffolk Place, a few doors south of West Street. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS 
FOR COLLECTORS. 
8. ALLAN TAYLOR, 3 Cornhill Court, Bot#* 


h 











pound. 


ll—%teow Circulars free. 
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